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THE SURVIVAL OF CHRISTIANITY 



REV. ROBERT A. ASHWORTH, D.D. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



"The survival of Christianity will depend upon its ability to meet the needs of the 
new day." This sentence from Dr. Ashworth's article raises a supreme issue. It is 
much more than a matter of mere speculation. You can no more prove the practicability 
of Christianity by talking about it than you can create matter by working out problems 
in algebra. We must live as Christians if Christianity is to perform its tasks, for 
Christianity is no mere philosophical x. Christian people, both as individuals and in 
their social institutions, are realities. 



Everywhere men are seeking a new 
world in which justice and peace and 
equality of opportunity shall prevail, 
and where men shall be happy and free. 
Many may seem to us to be seeking it 
blindly, and in wrong directions; but we 
shall not deny that it is this that they 
are seeking, whether they are bolshe- 
vists in Russia or anarchists at home. 
Certain it is also that they are not seek- 
ing it in the Christian way and that they 
do not hope to find it at the Christian 
source. Radicals of all lands despair 
of Christianity. They do not hesitate to 
assert, whether in accents of regret or 
jubilation, that the religion of the Naza- 
rene has failed. Many thoughtful men, 
also, neither bolshevists nor anarchists, 
pointing to a ruined world, sunk in 
poverty and sorrow, and embittered by 
hatred, are debating whether Christi- 
anity can serve the world in its hour of 
need, or whether men must now turn 
elsewhere for the help and inspiration 
that are needed for the making of a new 
and better world. "I," cried Jesus in 
the hour of his bitterest trial and great- 
est triumph, "if I be lifted up will draw 
all men to me. " No one will deny the 
victories of Christianity in the past, but 



Christianity cannot live upon its past. 
Can Jesus hold men today ? Can Chris- 
tianity serve the present hour? Is 
Jesus he that should come, or do we look 
for another ? 

The survival of Christianity will de- 
pend upon its ability to meet the needs 
of the new day. Professor Royce, of 
Harvard, has somewhere said, "Religion 
is, historically speaking, a product of 
certain human needs, and its endurance 
depends upon its power to meet those 
needs. " It is a statement quite in accord 
with the pragmatic tendencies of the 
hour, in which we test all things in terms 
of their usefulness, efficiency — whether 
they will work. In a word, men are 
religious, Professor Royce says, because 
religion helps them to satisfy their needs 
and attain their ends, and when religion 
ceases to help men, men will cease to be 
religious. 

We shall hardly quarrel with such a 
statement. It is true of all historical 
religions that men have adopted them 
because they promised to answer their 
questions and help them in the difficult 
business of living, and have turned from 
these religions when they have failed to 
fulfil those promises. 
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Take the savage, for example, and 
the earliest religions of the race. The 
savage thinks all the forces and all the 
forms of nature to be endowed with life 
and consciousness similar to his own. 
The sun scorches him, the wind buffets 
him, upon the rain he is dependent for 
his harvests, his ancestors greet him in 
dreams as though living, even sticks and 
stones of a peculiar appearance seem to 
acquire an influence over his destiny. 
So he strives to placate these powerful 
beings and win their favor by sacrifices 
and prayer. The earliest religions, 
nature-worship, ancestor-worship, and 
fetishism, are the primitive man's inter- 
pretation of the nature of the universe, 
and a means of making life happy and 
prosperous. When he outgrows this 
naive conception of the universe, and his 
religion can no longer explain his world 
to him, and no longer supplies his need, 
he discards his religion for a better one. 

In its relation to life, therefore, the 
history of religion is no different from 
that of most of the arts and sciences. 
Man is subject to various diseases and 
physical mishaps. The science of medi- 
cine is a product of man's need of physi- 
cal health. At first the medicine man 
and the witch doctor suffice. But as 
man's intelligence outgrows these, and 
he finds them out, he adopts succes- 
sively better systems. The medicine of 
the savage would not have satisfied the 
Middle Ages, nor will the medicine of 
the Middle Ages satisfy the twentieth 
century. The standard medical work 
of the seventeenth century gives this 
prescription for whooping cough: "Pass 
the child nine times over and under a 
donkey from left to right." Try that 
prescription today on the critical faculty 



of the modern mother ! When men found 
that the blistering and bleeding and 
systematic torture of their practice did 
not cure, they discarded it. In the same 
manner alchemy has been exchanged 
for chemistry, and the old astrology 
for astronomy. Science is, like religion, 
"historically speaking, a product of 
certain human needs, and its endurance 
depends upon its power to meet those 
needs." 

This principle explains the wreckage 
of dead and forgotten religions that 
strews the ages. They have failed be- 
cause they have ceased to meet the 
growing needs of men and to answer their 
questions, and men have discarded 
them. It accounts for the ruined tem- 
ples and deserted altars of a score of 
ancestral faiths which, however they 
may have met the needs of the early gen- 
erations to which they ministered, dis- 
appeared in ages of higher culture when 
the problems of life became too complex 
for them to solve. Where are the reli- 
gions of Greece and Rome today, which 
once inspired the poets and artists of 
antiquity, and crowned the eminences of 
those ancient lands with the noblest 
products of sculpture and architecture ? 
They disappeared as soon as they ceased 
to satisfy the expanding needs of men. 
A religion, to survive, must be really use- 
ful. It must earn its way. As Professor 
Royce has elsewhere said: 

The gods, as man conceives them, live on 
spiritual food; but viewed in the light of 
history, they appear as beings who must 
earn their bread by supplying, in their turn, 
the equally spiritual sustenance which their 
worshippers need. And, unless they thus 
earn their bread, the gods die; and the 
holy places that have known them, know 
them no more forever. 
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We need not expect that Christianity 
is an exception to this principle. Chris- 
tianity, it is true, is not a product of hu- 
man needs in the sense of being a human 
invention, spun out of man's inner con- 
sciousness, as the silkworm spins its 
cocoon. The substance of the Christian 
religion is a revelation from God. Man 
did not contrive it: it was given to him. 
Nevertheless, we need not expect that 
men will continue to be Christian if the 
Christian religion fails to answer their 
questions or satisfy their needs. In that 
sense Christianity must earn its bread. 
A religion which does not help men to 
live is like salt that has lost its savor, 
insipid and useless. 

Nor can Christianity justify itself by 
pointing to triumphs in the past. Every 
day it must substantiate its claims 
afresh. A religion which satisfied the 
nineteenth century will not necessarily 
meet the needs of the twentieth. Nor 
will a religion that may have fully served 
the needs of the world before the epochal 
year of 1014, when it entered that trans- 
forming experience of bloodshed, suffer- 
ing, and sacrifice from which it has but 
lately emerged, necessarily satisfy it now. 
For it is a changed world, in many ways 
a disillusioned world, certainly a sad- 
dened world with which we have to deal 
today. It is a world in which the old 
landmarks have been removed, and in 
which men and nations have lost the 
way, a world in which confidence in law 
and respect for authority of every kind 
has weakened everywhere. Even in 
America, which has suffered least from 
the results of war, we find widespread 
unrest and discontent, and the most radi- 
cal theories, both industrial and political, 
are openly advocated in many quarters. 



What shall we say, then ? Tested by 
this principle of serviceableness, is Chris- 
tianity to be the religion of the future ? 
Can Christianity meet the needs of the 
new era ? 

In the first place, it may be said, the 
study of history may help to allay many 
of our misgivings. There is nothing 
so new or strange as many suppose 
in the present situation. The debates 
in the Senate upon the League of Na- 
tions may be duplicated in the long 
discussions in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Virginia, where the giants of that 
day debated for three weeks the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution of the United 
States. There the advocates of states' 
rights, led by Patrick Henry, advanced 
the very arguments which the champions 
of a narrow nationalism put forward 
today; while John Marshall, Pendle- 
ton, and Madison, when they pleaded 
for a centralized government, armed with 
authority sufficient to enforce its decrees, 
spoke in terms that might have fallen 
from the lips of Lloyd George or Presi- 
dent Wilson. The opponents of the 
League of Nations appear to have chosen 
George Washington as their patron, yet 
seem to have read no farther in his writ- 
ings than a single sentence in the Fare- 
well Address. But these words from a 
letter written by Washington in 1785 to 
Patrick Henry, the fiery patriot who 
opposed the adoption of the Constitution 
by the infant states, have a strangely 
familiar ring: 

I wish the Constitution which is offered 
had been more ; but it is the best that could 
be obtained at this time, and a door is opened 
for amendments hereafter. The political 
concerns of the country [substitute here the 
world] are suspended by a thread. The con- 
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vention has been looked up to by the reflect- 
ing part of the community with a solicitude 
hardly to be conceived, and if nothing had 
been agreed on by that body anarchy would 
soon have ensued, the seeds being deeply 
sown in every soil. 

Hear him also a little later in a letter to 
Carter: 

All the opposition to it [the Constitution] 
that I have seen is addressed more to passion 

than to reason What will be the 

consequences of a fruitless attempt to amend 
the one that is offered before it is tried or of 
the delay of the attempt, does not, in my 
judgement, need the gift of prophecy to 
predict. 

But the Constitution was hardly 
adopted and Washington elected presi- 
dent before France was convulsed in the 
throes of the great Revolution, and soon 
all Europe was at war. Immediately 
the echoes of that struggle resounded in 
America, and advocates of the French 
Revolution and apologists for its mur- 
derous deeds, led by Thomas Jefferson, 
and, to a degree, by Thomas Paine, were 
heard throughout the young republic of 
the West just as now the soviet republic 
of Russia and all the cruel and bloody 
atrocities of which it has been guilty 
find their friends and defenders among 
us today. The sole difference today is 
that the advocates of revolution among 
us are neither so numerous, so vocifer- 
ous, or so respectable as then. Then an- 
archic clubs were formed in every city 
after the model of the Jacobin clubs of 
France. The press went over almost 
unanimously to the popular cause of the 
Revolution. Such an epoch of ferment 
and disquietude ensued as the United 
States has never seen before or since. 
The practical activities of these radical 



revolutionary organizations aroused, at 
last, the open wrath of Washington. 
They "are spreading mischief far and 
wide," he wrote; and he declared to 
Randolph that "if these self-created 
societies cannot be discountenanced, 
they will destroy the government of this 
country." 

This was a period in which religion 
was discounted and neglected where it 
was not derided and denied. It was 
only a few years earlier that Bishop 
Butler, author of the Analogy, had 
declared: 

It has come, I know not how, to be taken 
for granted, by many persons, that Chris- 
tianity is not so much as a subject of 
inquiry; but that it is, now at length, 
discovered to be fictitious. 
And Warburton, a contemporary wit- 
ness, speaking of England, declared: 

I have lived to see what lawgivers 
have always seemed to dread, as the cer- 
tain prognostic of public ruin, that fatal 
crisis when religion hath lost its hold on the 
minds of a people. 

Yet better days came at length. The 
Constitution was adopted, and the mis- 
givings of its enemies proved to be false. 
Sentiments of law and order, deeply 
ingrained in the American people, pre- 
vailed again, as they will now prevail. 
The Christian religion and the teachings 
of Jesus, by many loudly derided and 
rejected, weathered the storm and re- 
asserted their authority over the affec- 
tions and minds of men. The victories 
of Christianity in the past, therefore, 
under conditions so similar, presage its 
victory today. "Is Christianity a fail- 
ure?" asks Professor Rauschenbusch; 
and he replies, "I deny it. The ques- 
tion is in order whether anything in the 
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history of humanity has succeeded except 
Christianity. " 

We believe that Christianity will 
endure and conquer because the world 
needs it and cannot reach its ends with- 
out it. 

For Christianity is a timeless religion, 
that is, it belongs to no single age but to 
the ages. It does not pronounce the 
shibboleths of a single generation, but 
speaks a language which all can under- 
stand. Liberty, justice, brotherhood, 
peace, are the ideas which the world, 
startled and awakened by war, is facing, 
and they are all Christian, fundamentally 
Christian ideas. They are the things 
of which Jesus was continually speaking. 
It will not be necessary, therefore, to 
adapt the gospel of Jesus to the new age, 
nor to prepare a glossary so that men can 
understand it. The vocabulary of the 
radicals is borrowed from Christianity. 

Christianity is a universal, not a local 
religion. It is impossible to think thus 
of Confucianism: Confucianism is a 
religion for the Chinese; nor of Hindu- 
ism: Hinduism belongs in India. But 
Christianity appears to be indigenous to 
whatever soil it may be transplanted. 
Now when men are everywhere talking 
in terms of the world, and of world- 
brotherhood, and internationalism, here 
is a bond that is not to be despised or 
overlooked, a common religion. The 
missionaries are the truest and most 
effective apostles of world-brotherhood, 
and it will never be achieved until their 
work is complete. Christianity is ready 
and able to serve the world in this re- 
spect, and the world needs it. 

Christianity is needed by the new 
spirit of democracy which is rising on 
every hand. Christianity can furnish 



the only basis upon which the edifice of 
a stable democracy can be reared, and the 
only safeguards against the eccentrici- 
ties and excesses to which the spirit of 
democracy is liable. For men are not 
equal in capacity, nor in character nor 
worth nor influence. The only respect 
in which they are equal is in their rela- 
tion to God. Before God all men stand 
on a level; all are members of the divine 
family; and that is the only foundation 
for political democracy. The teaching 
of Jesus, moreover, makes for liberty but 
not for license. It is liberty within the 
bounds of moral law, and governed by 
good will. No democracy has every 
prospered which has been devoid of the 
Christian spirit, and new experiments in 
this direction are perilous, and fore- 
doomed to failure if they lack it. 

Finally, Christianity is the religion of 
unselfishness and sacrifice, and these are 
what the world supremely needs today 
if it is even to get a start on the road up- 
ward. What causes wars but self-seeking 
in high places and low? What dis- 
rupts society and sets capital and labor 
in hostile camps but selfishness ? There 
is no short cut to international or in- 
dustrial peace: men must go the long 
way round by the way of unselfishness 
and sacrifice. And that means by way 
of the Cross of Christ. The heart of the 
message of Christianity is found there, 
and it is that heart of the message that 
will furnish what the world needs. A 
bolshevist writer, not of Russia, discuss- 
ing the failure of Russian communism, 
declares that it is due to the inability 
of the soviet republic either to discover 
or to supply in the ablest men of the com- 
munity those altruistic motives that will 
make them willing to work as hard for the 
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good of the public as they once worked 
for their own pocketbooks. In other 
words lack of the spirit of unselfishness 
and self-sacrifice is the source of the 
failure of bolshevism. It would make 
social experiments of a far more worthy 
and favorable type fail as completely. 
If the world of industry and of politics 
is to move forward in the direction in 
which it now appears to be headed it will 
need an increasing fund of idealism and 
altruism on which to draw if it is to have 



any hope of success. And where can the 
world find these except in the Christian 
religion? Christianity never was so 
necessary to the world as now. Christ 
summons men from the Cross today 
with an appeal which the war and the 
aftermath of the war have immensely 
strengthened. Never had the church 
greater assurance for the conviction 
that it has a message that the world 
needs, and a message that will meet the 
world's need, than now. 
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E. LEIGH MUDGE, PH.D. 

Professor of Education, Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas 



Men are rational but not always reasonable. Religion is reasonable, but religious 
practices are not always rational. Just now we are seeing how the failure to make 
religion rational makes men unreasonable. There are more things in the universe than 
our reason can grasp, but the true explanation of no fact can be irrational. Whatever 
our feeling is as to the legitimacy of the possibility of communication with the dead, we 
shall do well to take warning from the past. The unexplained is not necessarily the 
unexplainable. This article shows that even most respectable people may be primitive 
in their superstitions, 



In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century there appeared in America a 
series of manifestations which time has 
named "the witchcraft delusion." In 
the nineteenth century appeared another 
epidemic of occultism which has taken 
new life and energy during the past few 
years and which we now know as "spir- 
itualism" or "spiritism." What term 
may be used in the twenty-third century 
we can only attempt to guess. These 
movements, being far apart in time 
and developing in very different social 
environments, are in many respects dif- 



ferent from one another, but in their fun- 
damental character and in the phenomena 
involved they parallel one another in a 
striking way. Following are some of the 
points of similarity in these two widely 
separated social epidemics. 

i. Their historic origins are similar. — 
Of course a belief in witches was common 
in the seventeenth century, but the 
Salem craze was initiated by a group of 
young girls who met in the home of the 
village pastor and learned palmistry and 
magic tricks from a slave girl, Tituba. 
Influenced by the common talk about 



